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B&B “Ah, Spring! Time of the peeping cro- 
cus, lissome zephyr, fluttering blossom, ec- 
static swallow. .. .” 

‘Nonsense! Time ot the muddied shoe. rain- 
ruined hair-do—and this vear, wanderlust 
without jalopy, spring formal without nylons 
or the new dinner jacket. .. !” 

B This month and next are said to be the 
most desperate for European starving peoples 
this vear—even though next winter (all re- 
ports say) will be worse than this, because of 
depleted stores of food and lack of seed and 
machinery for this summer's tarming. Old 
clothes still left on campus’? Money tor food? 
Send them to Church Committee on Overseas 
Relief and Reconstruction, New Windsor, Md. 
Spring seedlings need to be planted there, too, 
for world harvests of goodwill and shared 


coneern. 


B 1 chortle often over things blown in by 
“Trade Winds” in the Saturday Review. Re- 
cently: If buttercups are yellow, what color 
are hiccups? Answer (whispered): Burple! But 
worse: What color’s a ghost? (Boo.) And a 
shampoo? (Drene!) We'll add our own with, 


What color was the losing horse? Dray’ 
Enough! 


B The UCM (University Christian Mission) 
has missions on fourteen campuses this vear 
—one less than planned. That one less 1s 
because of student refusal at Univers:ty ot 
Oklahoma to have a jimcrow visiting mission 
team (a decision we hail with complete satis- 
faction, to be expressed more fully in these 
pages soon). This team method, interdenomi- 
national and campus-wide, brings leaders into 
classrooms, hundreds of interviews, and_ fac- 
ulty confabs. Forthright, smiling Phil Moul- 
ton of the Federal Council of Churches runs 
the plan. 


Bw When the YW’'s Muriel Jacobson arrived 
from seven weeks in the Soviet, some gasped 
that she was bearing an actual hammer-and 
sickle, other said she was obviously anti-Marx. 
As a Wayfarer, not to say a fellow-traveler, 
I'm happy to find neither’s true. We’re digging 
at her for some memoirs for future issues. 
Hard digs, too. 


B&B At Wilson College after Religious Empha- 
sis Week, girls scraped and painted a tiny un- 
used dorm room to create a lovely little prayer 
chapel—heart of devotion in mid-campus, and 
work project involving overalls and_ splatter, 


too. 


B Some of our far-away sympathy with the 
tragedy of starvation and bitterness is pretty 
thin’ and sophomoric, isn’t it? Remember 
Nathalia Crane’s acid words: 
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| sat down on a bumble bee, 
But I arose again: 

And now I know the tenseness of 
Humiliating pain. 


God grant that we may have enough vision 
and Christian imagination this spring to share 
the tragedy of millions, even on our well-fed 
campuses! “Blessed are they who have not 
seen, and yet have believed,’ are Jesus’ words 
tor American students now. 


B Is post-Easter a spiritual let-down? Plan 
on a conference for this summer. Boost a 
World Student Service Fund Drive. Keep a 
spiritual “cell group’ going—and pray for 
the UNO and for global Christian attitudes on 
your own campus. That does mean limiting 
sovereignty of individuals on behalf of God's 
power among people around us. 


J.O.N. 
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Pilate therefore, willing to release Jesus, spake again to 
them, ... 

But they cried, saying, Crucify him, crucify him. . . . 

And when they were come to the place which is called Calvary, 
there they crucified him. .. . 

Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them for they know not what 
they do... .! 


Here, once again, we see the Cross go by, .. . 

Out of the world’s mad chaos, where hope perished 
Where every sign of heaven that earth had cherished 
Shrivelled among the lava-floods of hell, .. . 

Here, once again, we see the Cross go by—- 


In the lust and greed within the 
Economic order 


Father, forgive us for we know not what we 


In the agony and suffering of the 
homeless, hungry peoples of the world— 


The Refugees 
The Dispossessed 


Father, forgive us for we know not what we dc 
In the groundless fears and false dis- 
trust which cloud our vision of the 
dignity of man— 
The Negro 
The Nisei 
The Tenant Farmer 
The Sharecropper 


Father, rorgive US + ir we kin win \T what we ale) 


In the arrogance of nationalistic 
imperialism which suppresses the 
minority peoples of the earth— 


Puerto Rico 
India 
Africa 
East Indies 


In the cruelty and hatred of— 


Belsen 
Lidice 
Nagasaki 
Sante Tomas 
Dneiper Dam 
Hiroshima 


STILL AND KNOW...” 


“ONCE AGAIN, WE SEE THE CROSS GO BY” 


On all the earth two nations now remain, 

The Kingdom of this World, and of the Lord. 

The one, content no longer with the sword 

That takes but one life, now with murderous train 
Blankets whole towns with ruin, death, and pain. 

The other is not seen, not yet outpoured 

Invisible might, yet here and now adored 

By those whose hearts are bound by love's bright chain. 


And you must choose. You are no longer free 

To dally with them both. The time’s too late. 

Our cities all must share in Sodom’s fate, 

And where's the ark to ride a brimstone sea, 

Except a Manger (a Cross)—what, except the blood 
Ot Christ can quench the fire of this last flood?” 


Not since Christ died upon his lonely cross 
Has Time such prospect held of Life’s new birth; 
Not since the world of chaos first was born 
Has man so clearly visaged hope of a new earth. 


In a 
Permanent FEPC 
Universal health plan 
New pattern of Labor-Management cooperation 


In the 
Application, uniyersally, of the Atlantic Charter 
Extension of Bretton Woods and San Francisco 
Culmination of the development of an effective 
United Nations Organization 


Not of our own might can we hope to rise 

Above the ruts and failures of the past, 

But, with his help who did the first earth build, 

With hearts courageous we may fairer build this last.’ 
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me Mus IS DE re 


And thou, America! 
For the Scheme’s culmination—its Thought and its Reality, 
For these (not for thyself) thou hast arrived... . 


Give me, O God, to sing that thought! 

Give me, give him or her | love, this quenchless faith 

In thy ensemble. Whatever else withheld, withhold not from us 
Belief in plan of thee enclosed in Time and Space: 

Health, peace, salvation universal. 


It is a dream? 

Nay, but the lack of it the dream, 

And, failing it, life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream." 


Compiled by 
Robert J. Fairgraves 


1-6 For footnote references, refer to page |62 
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Thine 


by DAVID E. ROBERTS 


dla WE ARE giddy at the thought 
of sudden destruction. But actually 
everyone of us, each moment, 1s headed 
tor death. The atom bomb does not 
pose a problem which is new 1n princt- 
ple for man; it simply forces people 
who never thought of looking beyond 
history, to do just that. 


Hints for a Diagnosis 

At such times, to get perspective, we 
find ourselves asking: “What are the 
goals we are really pursuing—most ot 
us—-as contrasted with the noble senti- 
ments we declare?” Let us try to an- 
swer this question, and tace the conse- 
quences: 

First, we value people according to 
their ability to get ahead in competition. 
A result is that we are incapacitated tor 
cooperation with others except for per- 
sonal advantage. Our most highly 
prized satisfactions—economic. security, 
social recognition and __ professional 
achievement—become attached to  tri- 
umph over others. This engenders dis- 
trust, envy, desire to exploit and tear 
of exploitation, and even most of our 
mental illnesses. Most race prejudice, 
snobbishness and desire for economic 
or social superiority spring from the 
same source. In other words, competi- 
tive patterns create personal insecurity: 
each new child born into such an en- 
vironment tends to become insecure— 
and the pattern goes on perpetuating 
itselt. 

Second, self-interest groupings evoke 
our most intense loyalty and action. 
Thus one of the finest capacities in 
man, that for fellowship, is shackled to 
immediate concerns which keep the 
race split into warring groups. We 
hght tor our family, our labor union, 
our business, our political party, our 
nation. Only during a war do such 
groups as labor and management bury 
the hatchet for the sake of national selt- 
preservation. The more disinterested 
loyalties lack cohesive power while 
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In the Christian faith we find resources of 
security and integrity equal to these days 


narrower loyalties are regarded as 
“practical”; our widest loyalty—hu- 
manity itseli—remains an abstract idea 
because there is no organic community 
through which we can work tor it. 

Third, instead of God, we worship 
human power implemented by science 
and critical intelligence. Consequently 
we have assumed that through man’s 
increasing control over nature we could 
build a prosperous and stable civiliza- 
tion. It’s silly to attack science as. sci- 
ence. But it’s not at all silly to attack 
the notion that it can be a substitute 
for religion—a role tor which it was 
never intended. Science quite properly 
remains impersonal, detached and _ ab- 
stract. For that very reason we cannot 
look to it for guidance and dynamic in 
deciding the moral and spiritual goals 
toward which we shall direct our ener- 
gies. Science increases our power—tor 
evil, as well as for good. Moral charac- 
ter and motivation determine how we 
use power. 

Fourth, our eyes are fixed largely 
upon temporal goals. Atter all, we teel 
we are mainly dependent upon per- 
sonal satisfactions and the prospects 
of the race. Most people assume that 
what we can get or accomplish, and 
what our descendants can get or accom- 
plish, are the only things worth caring 
about. Therefore we neglect our con- 
cern tor what we are, in the innermost 
core of the human spirit. 


Have We a Prescription? 

Is it surprising, then, that we are 
baffled by a situation where our stake 
in “this world” may quite literally be 
taken away from us and from our chil- 
dren? This is the deepest cause of our 
present confusion. An ageless truth 1s 
finally catching up with the falsehood 
upon which we have based our lives. 

Today it is obvious that we cannot 
hope to maintain civilization simply by 
increasing our store of information and 
our technical skill. But our dreadtul 


peril is that humanity has no accumy 
lated reserve ot wisdom, selt-ciscipline, 
generosity and imagination, to match 
its startling efficiency. Science cannot 


make up the deficit. Neither can a hy. 


manist creed which tells us, in effect. 
that there are no moral principles gov. 
erning human lite except those which 
we happen to devise and support. Take 
technology, add the delusion that map 
can determine his own destiny, shake 
well, and you have—well, it all de. 
pends. In a culture where the Jewish. 
Christian tradition still has some vital. 
ity, you probably have a witty, liberal: 
minded, urbane humanist _ professor, 
But in a culture seething with mass 
hatreds, where tolerant men are thrown 
into concentration camps, you have 4 
Rosenberg. Science and humanism to. 
gether can give us atom bombs plus 
the gods of a culture; but who shal 
save us from the strife of culture-gods’ 

Today we may be in a_ position to 
find new answers to such a situation. 
When we know someone dear to us 1s 
going to die, it throws the value of lite 
into sharp focus; at such moments we 


can appreciate the worth ot what he 


is more clearly than in the ordinary, 
hum-drum moments when we heedless 
ly think of the future as stretching be 


The atom bomb forces us to look beyond 
history. 
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New perspective on solid truth. 


fore him indefinitely. Thus our habit 
of depending upon the future to make 
everything turn out all right is a way 
of avoiding having to ask about the 
ultimate worth of lite, now. The answer 
to that question takes our gaze above 


temporal events, to seek a relationship 
between our own lives and unshatter- 
able goods. Such goods are discovery ot 
truth, enjoyment of beauty, triendship, 
love, worship. All can be described in 
terms of simply being something as a 
person. 

Christian taith offers resources tor 
the transtormation we need—the only 
satisfying resources many of us see any- 
where. But it cannot be handed to any- 
one on a silver platter. It must be won 
by each man through inward develop- 
ment and decision, whereby he applies 
the Christian heritage in a tresh way 
to his own lite. 

But, understood in this manner, 
Christian faith incorporates the tour 
radical “breaks” we need to make, in 
terms of the four diagnostic points 
sketched above. It offers personal se- 
curity and integrity through meeting 
hatred and selfishness redemptively in- 
stead of by domination and. distrust. 
It oflers an existing, functioning com- 


munity—the Church—which transcend: 
barriers of nation, race and class: there 
in, through a common loyalty to Christ, 
desire for universal treedom and jus 
tice do become more intense and e! 
fective than the claims of narrower loy 
alties. It offers emancipation trom the 
dehumanizing influence of our tech 
nological civilization, through mora! 
nurture and worship. It offers an abid- 
ing meaning tor human lite, in tellow 
ship with the Eternal, which lifts man’s 
significance above the vicissitudes and 
catastrophes of history. 

The price one has to pay tor attain- 
ing freedom from confusion, through 
Christian faith, is terribly high—in selt- 
discipline, suffering, honesty and de- 
cision. The price one has to pay tor 
remaining in contusion is higher sull. 


The Reverend DAVID EVERETT ROBERTS, 
Ph.D., D.D., is Dean of Students in Union 
Theological Seminary and Associate Professor 
of the Philosophy of Religion; further, he is a 
valued member of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
Editorial Board. 


Easter 


Fresh thoughts on the possibilities of a renewal 
of the pentecostal spirit of fellowship , 


Ly DIFFICULT to think ot Easter 
without the haze of crass connotation 
which the business and commercial 
world has given it. A new dress or new 
suit becomes “God"—and we worship 
on the avenue and in the church aisle. 
A new bonnet causes us to forget the 
Christ who taught the ignorant, healed 
the sick and preached comfort to the 
desolate. 


In the Biblical account of the events 
which preceded the death of Christ and 
those which followed, I find an incident 
which crystallizes for me the aspiration 
[hold for Easter in 1946: it is the Last 
Supper, in which Christ gave to his 
disciples the symbols of his body and 
blood in an act of fellowship and broth- 
ethood. This act demonstrated to the 
disciples their ultimate worth as indi- 
vidual personalities in the building of 
the Kingdom. Here they realized their 
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oneness in him which was to carry 
them sately on long journeys, through- 
out Asia Minor and to Rome, as am- 
vassadors of a living Christ. But that 
oneness became a reality to them only 
in the astonishment of Easter morning. 

That act created a tellowship which 
now is world-wide and includes peo- 
ples of many nations. But today, with 
the great increase in numbers, there 
appears to be a tragic loss of the 
“Spirit” which pervaded that early ftel- 
lowship. Its dynamic spark, its crea- 
tive genius and its spiritual resource- 
fulness are at a low ebb. It lies like a 
great mass in suspended animation, 
waiting for a vital breath to give it life. 
Can we rediscover a new Easter? 

| believe in the Christian tellowship; 
I believe in its spirit; I believe in its 
power to transform not only men but 
nations into vital living organisms. | 


believe that there are social applications 
of Christ’s teachings tor all phases of 
our modern life. I believe also that our 
capacity for interpreting and determ- 
ining such application is limited today 
by our own poverty of spirit and our 
lack of resourcetulness. 

Easter can achieve its real purpose 
only if the “Spirit of Fellowship” which 
pervaded the original body can be re- 
created today, so that Christian students 
may become ambassadors of a living, 
not a dead Christ. This Easter is the 
time tor such a realization. In its light 
even the most tragic questions of our 
world are not insoluable. 


Charles Shipley 
New York University “47 


CHARLES SHIPLEY sent us this article from 
Lincoln University, where he was a member of 
the “Lincolnian” (student paper) staff; we 
hear that he is transferring this spring to 
New York University. 
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by RICHARD C. MILLS 


\ \ HEN THE President ot the United 


States outlined in 1941 a program of 
“work of national importance” for men 
who were judged by their local draft 
boards to be sincere conscientious ob- 
jectors, he enunciated a policy which 
has aflected the lives of over 10,000 
men and placed upon the churches an 
administrative cost of $5,000,000. In 
themselves these facts are not particu- 
larity impressive. But behind them 1s 
the story of the increased conflict in 
our country between freedom of re- 
ligious expression and the growing 
tendency ot the State to control the 
thoughts and actions of its citizens. 


CPS: Either Civilian or Service? 


In 1940 when the nation taced its 
first peace-time conscription, leaders of 
the historical peace churches, as well as 
leaders ot other church bodies, felt that 
the State had taken steps to safeguard 
religious treedom and the matter ot 
conscience by the provision in the draft 
act for “alternative service under civil- 
ian direction’ tor those who in_ the 
name of conscience could partict- 
pate in the military. But today it ts 
startling to observe that the price re- 
quired of the individual tor his con- 
victions was labor without pay, and 
without provisions tor dependents or 
accident compensation. This 1s in con- 
trast with the treatment accorded the 
50,000 conscientious objectors fn’ the 
British Isles where in a great many 
cases the tribunal returned a man to 
work with his usual compensation in 
the feld where he could contribute the 
most to society. 

Moreover, it 1s disconcerting to ob- 
serve that in our country “work under 
civilian direction” has resulted 1n_prac- 
tice as “work under Selective Service” 
—where all high ranking officials were 
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Hearing for CO’s! 


In forthright analysis of present civilian public 
service, a loyal SCM leader asks, Is it what any. 
body expected in 1940, or what Christians want 


from now on? 


unwilling to turn over to the churches, 
or to a civilian board, on 
even such matters as hours of work, 
transter trom one camp to another, 
discipline, and disposition of hardship 
cases. Yet the Church ted, clothed, paid 
the health and accident bills, and pro- 
vided educational programs, religious 
instruction recreational tacilities 
tor g5‘~ of all men in CPS. 

Obviously, doubts and questions 
raised on this issue are ethical. When 
the State is obliged to raise a conscript 
army for war, is the individual con- 
science recognized when those who 
cannot accept War are forced to do 
“alternative” good works in a manner 
and under conditions that result in 
ostracism and penalization? Certainly 
religious freedom is not to be deter- 
mined by the degree to which one 1s 
punished tor his beliets! In 1g40 there 
Is a growing number who suspect that 
the state has not recognized conscience 
at all in the present plan of “‘alterna- 
tive service. It has 
found those who 
will) not accept the 
complete power of 
the state a trouble- 
some lot, and_ let 
the churches handle 
them. It 1s now evt- 
dent to all that the 
Church has carried 
out its admunistra- 
tive duties in con- 
nection with CPS in 
a manner far. su- 
perior to anything 
the government has 
been able to do in 
similar situations. 
So the question 1s 
whether the Church 
is guilty of bar- 


gaining tor the comtorts ot a tew, while 
ignoring the paramount ethical issue of 
religious freedom. 


How Internees Feel About It 

Amid such considerations, the think. 
ing of many assignees has undergone 
marked change. Attitudes and actions 
can now be characterized roughly up. 
der tour different headings: 

1) Nearly 5% otf CPS assignees have 
sooner or later “walked-out.” They 
have concluded that the “gains” at 
tributed to the draft act ot are 
solely in the realms of personal com. 
fort and not any real treedom of con. 
science in the nation. Since they be 
lieve that their testimony must go to 
ward the abolition of the concept tha 
the State can arbitrarily conscript mer 
tor the preservation of the state in de 
hance of the individual conscience, 
they have been tried betore civil court 


and have received prison sentences tor 


(Continued on page 102) 


Free conscience, or convict labor? 
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|. AN INHERITANCE MUST BE CLAIMED 


by ARTHUR MOSHER 


Mm or us belong to a church or 


believe certain religious doctrines  be- 
-quse our fathers and mothers believed 
before us. We have inherited our re- 
ligion. Many of us were baptized as 
‘nfants—and our parents solemnly 
promised what we would _ believe. 
Later, We Were sent to Sunday School 
to learn which was to be our litelong 


possession. 


IN PRAISE OF FOUNDATIONS 

There is much to be said tor this 
method. It would be fatal to a society 
if each generation had to begin at the 
beginning of human knowledge and 
experience. Long-time social progress 
comes only when generation 
builds upon the foundations laid by its 
ancestors. No one would maintain that 
the discoveries of Newton, Pasteur, and 
Darwin should be ignored by those ot 
us born since their times. Surely we 
would be wise to inspect very care- 
fully the political ventures of previous 
countries and the social experiments 
which have been carried on by different 
peoples during the centuries betore us. 
For how can a man give himself to 
any constructive, pioneering work in a 
sincere, at least partially-unselfish man- 
ner, unless he has the conviction that 
whatever of value that he may find will 
be useful to those who will tollow? 

And it is certain that were a genera- 
tion to throw away the religious ex- 
periences of its foretathers as it would 
not throw away its industrial or po- 
litical experiences, it would be acting 
foolishly, if not fatally. For the history 
of that part of man’s experience which 
has been called “religion” holds within 
itselt the mistakes and the achievements 
to which individuals and groups have 
fallen and risen during centuries of 
living and learning. Just as in the his- 
tory of science and of nations, so also 
in the realm of religious experience, a 
generation through its inheritance may 
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hnd a religious foundation of such 
depth and strength that it will be able 
to build tor itself a far richer and more 
meaningtul religion than would have 
been possible if it had to start from 
the beginning. 

Nor can one blame the parents tor 
the unobjective zeal with which they 
hand over their beliets to their chil- 
dren. One's religion, if it is a real thing, 
always takes a central position in lite. 


BUT FAITH IS A LIVING THING 

Nevertheless, there are strong argu- 
ments against such an exclusive domi- 
nation of the source of religion. One 
is that an inherited faith is almost al- 
ways highly colored by the beliets of 
ones immediate torebears. James and 
Mary may come from widely separated 
homes into the same classroom to study 
physics. Both have come to class to 
learn the accumulated knowledge ot 
the laws of motion, and any existing 
differences of opinion between Mary's 
tather and James's father can have no 
effect upon the laws of motion. These 
laws remain unchanged. But not so 
when it comes to religious training. 
Mary will learn the religion of the race 
as interpreted by her father and as col- 
ored by his personal views, and John 
will fare similarly by his tather. 

And then again (at least up until! 
this present generation) each age has 
had to interpret and describe its re- 
ligion in terms of the social and intel- 
lectual environment in which it found 
itself. For example, suppose that two 
generations each define God in terms ct 
sovereignty. If both live under identical 
governmental regimes, no differences 
may result; but suppose that one lives 
in a time when the prevailing form of 
government is a monarchy and _ the 
other lives in a democracy. Under such 
circumstances one group is very likely 
to think of sovereignty in terms of un- 
alterable authority while the other at- 
taches to that same term the concept 


Next month ART MOSHER will try to an- 
swer some of the questions he has raised in 
this, the first of two articles in THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. What he says here is drawn 
from his personal testimony of faith, written 
while he was a graduate student in seminary. 
Last October we published—remember?—a 
striking article by this same author, entitled 
“Artist of the Good Earth’”—which phrase 
well describes what he is doing, right now, 
in a rural village in India. 


of individual participation. And if in 
a situation somewhat analagous one 
generation should attempt to pass its 
concepts about God on to the other, 
conflict is likely if not inevitable. 

Religion by inheritance is of inesti- 
mable value but unless correctly under- 
stood it may easily lead, as it so often 
has, to calamity. How can we know? 

A second way by which one may 
come to say that he is religious or that 
he believes in a certain religion is by 
acceptance. By this is meant that one 
may be so struck by the seeming value 
or truth of a presented religion that he 
adopts it as his own. Here there 1s much 
less chance tor error, tor he is not being 
spoon-fed with what some one thought 
to be true; he makes his own choice, 
saying, “This is my belief.” 

It is needless to say that acceptance 
may not end his troubles! In his adopt- 
ed religion there may be some stumbling 
block to undivided faith: he was not 
unaware of this obstacle when he made 
his acceptance, but subsequently it 
jumps up to mock his belief. Or, he 
may find that the need which was great 
enough to lead him into acceptance 
was a temporary need and not strong 
enough to serve as the basis of his re- 
ligion. Perhaps the greatest limitation 
of this particular route is the fact that 
choice is limited to the beliefs of five 
or six different groups. One cannot, 
after looking them over, pick out of 

(Continued on page 154) 
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|. | Call This Adventure 


“Dr. Livingston, | presume,’ would 
be a shocking salutation for this stu- 
dent who went as a summer service 
group missionary to Detroit, Michigan. 
But her work, far from “darkest Africa” 
was still in darkest America—where 
color and social bigotry becloud democ- 
racy and Christianity. Dodge Commu- 
nity House is a settlement under Pres- 
byterian auspices in the auto-worker’s 
section of Detroit, with a number of 
local extension points branching out 
from the family equipped center. Even 
in a month's thoughtful look-around, 
Iinid Pugh (Barnard found a great 
frontier for Christianity. If our world 
becomes—under impact of atomic 
bombs—“one big community,” will it 
still be a community like this? 


ll. Give a Year in 


4) HEY WILL SWEEP out a place in the 
basement of the big tarm house. A 
voung doctor will hold clinics, a young 
lab technician will operate a diagnostic 
laboratory. A young nurse will bandage 
wounds and dispense medicine, a young 
social worker will plot the mountain 
trails to the homes, to teach, to know, 
and to love. 

They will dig sand cut of the river, 
haul bags of cement to camp by truck, 
pitch the two together and roll the 
wheelbarrow-loads of soggy concrete 
to the wooden forms that shape their 
dreams that come true in concrete and 
steel and sweat. A Community Center 
building will go up, and they will man 
its program: recreation for boys and 
girls, clubs for growing youth, classes 
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A Testimony and 


a Challenge 


by ENID PUGH And 
JEAN HARBISON 


(Working for a summer among 


Detroit’s underprivileged) 


Day One. From Dodge House—-our 
“settlement,’—Henry Jones herds us 
all out tor a walk around the neighbor- 
hood, largely Polish-Catholic, with the 
26,000-employee Dodge plant, a couple 
ot blocks away, overshadowing every- 
thing. 

Day Two brings an industrial chap- 
lain of Detroit Presbytery, a South- 
erner, who spoke vividly on_ share- 
croppery and general injustices done to 
labor. I radically disagreed with his 
theology, which seems to place undue 
emphasis on economic division of “the 
rich” and “the people.” We do have 
responsibility and must have concern 
tor the poor. But poverty and bondage 
of spirit, evidenced by tear, hatred, or 
prejudice (seen as much in the rich as 


Puerto Rico 


tor young adults—and all they know 
of crafts, sewing, canning, small in- 
dustries will bring light to a torgotten 
people. 

Then come the barn and workshop: 
cows and pigs and chickens and an 


extensive truck garden will combine. 


with the coflee and = sugar-cane and 
citrus fruit growth already there, to 


use the good earth to sustain themselves 


and to teach better farming techniques 
with willing government expert guid- 
ance. There will be a dormitory too, 
with the usual beds, tables, laundry and 
lounge, designed to unite their dream 
of cooperative, international youth fel 
lowship. 

A young Puerto Rican, just out of 
seminary, will gather the people for 


the poor) are more terrible and tright 
ening. To know the truth which make 
us all free is primary; if economic 
physical conditions thwart that, the be. 
tering of those conditions 1s needed 
But it’s a means to an end, not an end 
in itself. I guess that’s where we spli 
with the Communists, who also wag 


better things. 

Tonight, to Denton Street neighbor 
hood (mostly Negro, some Polish ang 
Mexican) to call in homes and té 
them about the Vacation Chur 
School starting next week. Tremendoy 
number of children, Negroes an 
whites living next door without prey 
dice, nobody seeming to teel anything 
out of the ordinary in it. 7 

(Continued on page 153) 


(In a startling $10-a-month 


plus keep program) 


worship, study, and participation | 
the building program. A Communi 
Church will lift the symbol of abundan 
lite over the growing community. I 
bell will echo through the hills, callin: 
people to worship the giver of all lit 

Those who have done considerabi 
chattering about world peace in recet 
vears are having their days—or yea 
or two, rather—at E] Guacio, a 100-4 
farm situated in the foothills of Puen 


Rico near San Sebastian. Already, theef 


are architectural plans tor Guacio whic’ 
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are the basis of Presbyterian Nation§ 


Board of Mission’s approval to th 
daring dream. Backed by enthusiast 
Board executives, their vision has bee 
written into the Church’s budget. at 
the green light 1s on. 
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Day Three takes in more settlement 
house extension areas, with visits to 
»wo Baptist churches, one where Vaca- 
tion Church School will go on. In both 
the preaching 1s rabid and emotuonal, 
by ministers whose schooling stopped 
at third grade. One result of that: few 
young people go, while most worship 
either outside the neighborhood or no- 
where. | 

!'m interested in households of De- 


Enid Pugh 


roit workers. Things aren't so_ bad, 
on the surface, as I'd anticipated. (I've 
spent some ume in Tennessee!) Homes 


WHO IS DOING ALL THIS? 

The work is being done by a work 
sroup of young Americans of college 
age—not content to live securely, a 
part of a well-ted America while most 
ot the world hungers and lacks the 
necessities of life. Two began last tall. 
Another came in January, several more 
ince. They come voluntarily tor a two- 
vear period of service. They get bed 
board and monthly—pay 


pwhich they soon recognize as no sym. 


pbol of sacrifice, but the key to an 
opportunity to serve as they never 
found it possible betore. 


P 


ther 


whic 


} Some are interrupting college, others 
bi job, others a plan tor marriage and 
home and personal security, because 
they have seen what God wants done 
BIT} Puerto Rico. 


ition 


o th 


GIA 


The skills needed are many. Cook, 


aundryman, carpenter, mechanic, elec- 
cian, construction man, laboratory 
echnician, doctor, recreational worker, 


larmer, minister, religious educator, 
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are bad enough, however, usually dirty 
and crowded. Moral standards sag 
everywhere: America’s just never taught 
this generation of workers its CAristian 
side. 

Day Eight finds Vacation Church 
School booming—or maybe that’s put- 
ting it too strongly. We have ove 
htty children. They're mild, even at- 
tectlonate—average age about 10. No 
disciplinary problems so far. 

On Day Eleven | vo through exhibit 
materials sent up from the Children’s 
Museum, some lovely Oriental things. 
It's fun just to handle them. | under- 
stand why children always want “just 
to touch it once, please.” 

Day Fifteen begins, as usual, with 
worship service at Dodge House—si- 
lence and real devotion. Then by car 
to Conant Gardens, a neat Negro resi- 
dential area, populated largely by pro- 
fessional people. Mr. Jones told us 
about restrictive convenants: Negroes 
on this side of town are restricted to 
the area between the railroad tracks 
and Six-mile Road in one. direction, 
and between Conant and Ryan Streets 
in the other. Since hosts of Negro 
workers, lately from the South, are 
without housing, three families are 
crowded into homes planned tor one— 
a messy situation. Sull the local gov- 


craft and small industries worker, social! 
worker—all these will join hands. 


SOME NEW WHY’S 

They pray, not because it 1s custo- 
mary in Christian circles, but because 
the task will drive them to it. They 
work, not because it Is a means to 


Jean Humphreys Harbison 


ernment opposes anything which may 
alter the neighborhood characteristics 
of any part of Detroit. Flagrant segre 
gation! 

Downtown we tind the Hastings 
street section, an old Negro community, 
pretty awful, with little or no recrea 
tional facilities. At the office ot the 
Michigan Chronicle, a Negro weekly, 
a feature writer connected with the 
UAW Union (CIO) stressed the hand- 
cap that Negroes are usually the last 
hired and those without semiority the 
first fired. It’s impossible in many places 
tor them to rise above certain job and 
wage levels, and they re more likely to 
be graded down than up. 

Day Twenty brings a report ot two 
girls trom CORE, the Committee on 
Racial Equality. They distributed leat- 
lets outside a Woodward Avenue shop 
protesting a refusal to let Negroes 
eat there. Tonight in a “test” the man- 
ager closed the store each me Negroes 
went in, but let in other customers. | 
wonder cynically if anything was really 
accomplished by the test. It's our job, 
| know, but how to do it best? 


By Day Twenty-two, I’m at “Labor 
Temple,” the handsome AFL building 
downtown. personable Business 
Agent (tor all government employees 

(Continued on page 154) 


earn a living, but because it is a way 
their faith in God’s Kingdom on earth 
may be realized. They learn Spanish, 
not because it’s a three-credit course in 
high school or college, but because it 
is the best means to understand this 
people and culture. They are organiz- 
ing themselves into a Christian coop- 
eratve (and later will organize pro- 
ducer and consumer cooperatives) not 
because it 1s a recommendation of a 
Christian youth movement, be- 
cause it 1s effective service to people in 
need, helping a community find its 
lite. They study about Puerto Rico, 
about economics, social problems, geog- 
raphy, political science, not because tt 
is in the curriculum but because a solu- 
tion to the problems they face COTPo- 
rately requires their disciplined minds 
as well as disciplined bodies and_ spir- 
its. They study the Bible and share in 
discussion, not because it 1s part of a 
program, but because of their work- 
born hunger after spiritual things. 
(Continued on page 154) 
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DETROIT ADVENTURE 


(Continued from page 153) 


* 


Many a destiny was charted. 


in about 20 locals) said, among other 
things, that few social workers are 
members of unions, although many 
have extremely low salaries. This he 
telt holds others back also from wage 
increases. However, it seems not to have 
occurred to him that some people find 
their work itself more important than 
the mere money they get out of tt. 

At Local No. 51 of the UAW-CIO, 
Plymouth plant, near Dodge House, a 
few union members, not warned or 
primed ahead of time, wax eloquent 
for us on why they are in the union, 
what it’s done for them, and how they 
feel about reconversion and the return 
ot the veterans. Absorbing! 

Day Twenty-three. Story-hours go 
on tonight, as every week. At one place 
there were only two boys to begin with, 
but thirty before we left! Very pleasing 
children too. Before next week, [Il 
dig up ghost stories, for that’s what 
they cry for. Kids are still kids—de- 
spite the comics and the delinquency 
figures. 

Day Twenty-five marks three weeks 
of Vacation Church School. So tar as 
cratts go, weve hammered out one 
destiny—and drawn it with crayons 
too! I've come to know the youngsters 
and like some of them very much. But 
as to teaching anything of a truly re- 
ligjous nature, | wonder if we have 
accomplished anything beyond getting 
a few stories across. Character build 
ing is our goal—but how? Displaying 
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ourselves as examples is mighty pre- 
carious! Preaching and teaching Christ 
is the most skillful “Scientific opera- 
tion” in the world—beyond any lab or 
assembly line. 


on Day Twenty-nine, to Juvenile 
Court, to hear the sympathetic ret 
eree talk with boys 12 to 16 accused 
of everything from running away from 
a boarding home to homosexuality. The 
judge gave us a sermon on the im 
portance of religious social work, even 
dashing off to get a prayer of St. Fran 


cis to read to us. 


Day Thirty-three takes me house-to 
house calling—with religion and a pro- 
gram to sell instead of Fuller Brushes 
or Carpet sweepers. Covered SIXtY homes 
in two hours—pretty hit-and-run! The 
others did about as much, so that the 
whole Dodge Community House bail:- 
wick is reached, ankle-deep at least. 

It's amazing to uncover children be- 
tween three and fourteen in. practically 
every home. Here is tomorrow's Amer- 
ica. Here, too, is today’s mission field 
right here at home—a rich soil plot of 
bright youngsters in dingy homes. 
What a privilege to be with them, and 
live with beauty for just a while. 


PUERTO RICO CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 153) 


GUACIO: imagination, devotion and 
hard work will make a living community 
grow in the wilderness. 


God is becoming God to this group 
not because the Bible says so, but be- 
cause, in the agony of human suffering, 
they see him at work and feel them- 
selves part of his ministry of love. Jesus 
is already becoming Christ to them, 
not because a church doctrine claims 
him such, but because they touch his 
Spirit and they are filled with his 
power as they become useful in_ his 


service. 


Church becomes Church to this 
Guacio unit not because they hay 
grown attached to it sentimentally, by 
because they have joined the caravan of 
generations of Christians who proclaim 
the good news about God in terms thar 
transtorm the world. “One World” will 
be a reality to them because they wij 
be members of it, sharing and building 
the bridges of reconciliation and love 


IS PRACTICAL—FOR YOU? 

This earnest company of young mer 
and girls, having begun this dramatic 
big project, find themselves constant) 
inadequate to the job. They discover 
the greatest obstacle to building a ney 
community themselves. Some 
them will doubtless endure for weeks 
and months a stormy battle for the 
possession of their souls. 

But, Guacio met and made the; 
own, they will either belong to them. 
selves and go back to security, profes. 
sional ambition, social prestige—or they 
will be God’s—to go forward into life 
long achievement for his Kingdom, 

Guacio is still seeking those who 
respond to its call. More are needed 
now. Interested persons, ot any de. 
nomination, nationality, or race, may 
apply to: Dr. E. A. Odell, 156 Fitth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. This js 
a new dare, a new “must” for Christian 
young people—to assault the tough 
problems of a whole rural community. 
and remake it an outpost of God’ 
Kingdom. 


“FAITH” 

(Continued from page 151) 
each the things which appeal, discard 
the rest, and Say, “I have accepted : 
faith.” On the contrary, each group, 


because the candidate has not accepte f 
a system in its entirety, may say thif 


he has rejected all. 

But what is to happen when on: 
who has received his religion. by 
heritance comes to the time when h 
cannot support his heritage by his ow 
whole-hearted agreement? How abou 
the person who having had _ no bel 
handed to him on a platter, finds non 
elsewhere which he can accept? Is ther 
no other way? Or is any faith nec 
sary? Is religion essential to lite? Can! 
not just as well be omitted? Is! 
fundamental? what 1s it? 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers . . 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand .. .” 


FROM EASTER ON 


Heigho—-how we do appreciate a 
“special season’ in religion. At the 
Christmas holidays people glow and 
gives—a mood strictly abandoned trom 
January 1 on. On July 4 or May 30 we 
consider heroism ot the past—and then 
settle down to forget it as fully as pos- 
sible the rest of the year. On Mother’s 
Davy we sometimes think we can atone 
for 364 days of taking her pretty cas- 
ually. 

But Easter is perhaps most conveni- 
ent of all. For into Lent we cram all 
the self-denial and penitence of the year, 
and on Easter we let ourselves ponder 
just very briefly what was apparently 
the biggest Fact in history. Then— 
whee—we are back to normal, impeni- 
tent usually, certainly not daily dem- 
onstrating the infinite Power ot the 
Resurrection. 

We might be better off, really, retus- 
ing to compartmentalize our year this 
way—as our Pilgrim torebears did in 
ignoring so-called Christmas and Eas- 
ter. But what we can do is retuse to 
abandon Easter, this year, once it’s 
over. To say, “Christ is risen!” every 
morning in lite is to keep a balance in 
Christian living. 


QUR MARTI 


Joseph Martin (Republican, Massa- 
chusetts) has the right idea, in his 
House resolution asking the President 
to press for international abolition of 
conscription. Truman himself hos- 
tle to the idea; Byrnes has called for 
world conscription programs; the Amer- 
ican Legion’s so-called “painless” peace- 
ume draft is an effort to get the system 
established under a different name de- 
spite public opposition and apathy for 
It. 

Keep right on, Mr. Martin. Peace- 
time conscription here, or in any na- 
ton, means wrenched careers, training 
in dictatorship, lowered group morals, 
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a military caste, and a long step to- 
ward tascism. Almost every educator in 


the country agrees: outlaw it! 


PACHING “eM 


It seems that 42°¢ of all GI Bill vet- 
erans returning to college are now 
crowding onto 38 campuses—while 
58% are heading for the 712 other 
tully-accredited colleges! 

That seems to us bad, not just be- 
cause the 427 are finding campus out- 
rageously overcrowded and abnormal. 
Its bad because it means most of these 
men want not education for citizenship, 
but technical training in some narrow 
fheld—quite possibly emerging as furth- 
er crops of un-integrated, uncultured 
specialists. It's probably unfortunate 
too from the angle that big-time pro- 
motion and football prestige do still 
call the tune in campus choices. 

Is there any way to “break it up’? 
Shall we squeeze the bulk of this eager 
veteran army into impersonal “educa- 
tion tactories” where they will learn 
little of campus community values and 
person-centered interpretation of life? 

Let liberal arts campuses take heroic 
measures to expand their own housing 
and taculties now. Let pastors and ad- 
visers call for character in education, 
in days when spiritual destitution is the 
world’s one great danger. And let lib- 
eral arts schools assert their distinctive 
—largely Christian—appeal among this 
realistic host of new “builders of to- 
morrow's world.” 


ATOMIC PSALM 


Count us among those who think the 
atom bomb stunt at Bikini Island a 
foolish and gratuitous gesture. It’s of 
a piece with the Administration's anti- 
science, anti-world-control attitudes in 
handling that unhappy invention. 


But harrowing previews of detona 
tion day are strangely akin to a picture 
given in the 46th Psalm. There too we 
experience “the earth removed, 
mountains . carried into the midst 
ot the sea; the waters thereof roar and 
be troubled, . . . mountains shake with 
the swelling thereof... .” Like an As- 
sociated Press story! 

Why does the Psalm thus describe 
such a cataclysm as Bikini (or Hiro- 
shima or New York)? To declare that 
for those who live in God, there is no 
terror in the event. “Therefore will not 
we fear. ...” 

Why? Do Christians whistle more 
loudly in atomic darkness than others? 
No. But they do know a greater power 
and torce than nuclear fission, in love 
and right. They do declare that we all 
tace death anyhow, and that what’s the 
end here isn't the end of all things. 

As the world waits tor the blast, 
there is still time to live and insist upon 
the love of God among men. 


STUDENTS AND FEDERAL 
COUNCIL 


On campus the 
Association Movement 1s “tnterdenom- 
power that 
most leaders of world church are prod- 


Student Christian 


inationalism’—-of such 
ucts of such student movements all over 
the globe. But do we feel any relation 
to the great interdenominational move- 
ment in our own land? 

The Federal Council ot Churches is 
the consultative body formed by some 
twenty-five communions, representing 
twenty-six million Americans, as_ the 
voice ot Protestantism. 

As students take their place in “the 
church back home,” or near the cam- 
pus, let their almost universal impa- 
tience with denominational difference 
take the torm of intelligence and action 
about the Federal Council. Any group 
wanting to study it may get its mate- 
rials at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10. It's a growing cause. 
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THE THIRD NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
of the 


Student Christian Association Movement 


December 27, 1946-January 2, 1947 The Student Christian Assoc atior by 


Movement is G democratic movement: q 
On a university campus in the central west National Assembly every three or four 
years is necessary if campus 
YWCA"‘s, and Christian Associations are 
to nave a respon: bl part it leterm ale 
tne pol f the MA vemenft. 
ings 
Now: | 
exp 
VIO KE Tne Ar Mug } if A 
| el 
To Face a New World the 
>» 
In Qa crisis vided by the \ MCA rr the N( A 
Where millions have died in the second World War, 5 : calil 
Where incredible human cruelties have broken out, 
mer nrerence 
Where atomic energy has been unleashed, low: 
Where the use of power is the issue of our time— 3 Base next fall’s Christian A Ition rouc 
progran r Stucy and action upon the 
Yet a world with new possibilities— 4 stud 
Of mankind's unity, Wing both the Bible study outhn take 
Of material plenty for all, how 
Of world organization based on law, Assembly issues : ‘eae 
Of that knowledge and truth that can set men free. “ 
ToR ize Anew the Will of God Quotos ond cath 
Oo Kecognize Anew the Will of Go 
Who is Creator and Sustainer of nature, life and spirit, tions. The goal: EVERY ASSOCIATION 
Who for Christians is revealed REPRESENTED 
in history and the Bible, i ScCAATE tells 
in the moral law, was 


and supremely in Jesus Christ and his Beloved Community which is program of “tne INo wa inter 4 te \\ 


for all men; ret 

om resentative incil authorized by th 
Whose will is our law, our adventure and our peace. oe F : 
; f National Boards of the YWCA and YMCA mus 
; ind by Regional Student Christian Move- expe 
To Commit Ourselves to God 

purt Irrying 

As individuals and as members of the Student Christian mmon program interest 
Association Movement, that we may realize in time as much = DECI 
as possible of the eternal Plan of God who brings to the ASSEMBLY PROGRAM GRAS 
spirit of man today, as always, the prophetic message— 8 TI 
Viorning 
! ally 

PNT TE man 
eEMInar | if ri jf iT years 
DIRECTION FOR A NEW ERA Recreation a 
®@ The Assemb the Town Meeting of the Student Christian A 1tior oe: eXcit 
Move t cess? 
representative t 914 YMCA’s, YWCA’s and A n 66/7 campus Address Pane irifying not 
meet 1e [ r gran Ory } r Try now r {otor irrer ond thy, y + ir By 

sutul 
to fir 
This Assembly is called by the to-at 
THE NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE CHRISTIAN COUNCIL The 
National Student Council YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 8 
Ow 
National Student Council YMCA, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. " 
to th 
ot d 
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Democracy tu 
ction 


hy MAX WOLFF 


T; MANY STUDENTS come to meet- 
ings and conterences completely un- 
prepared! They come only with the 
expectation of getting mental tood tor 
themselves and tor their campus pro- 
sram. Speakers of various kinds and 
-libre are on hand to serve up this 
food. Usually a short discussion tol- 
lows, but if the speaker has the right 
‘ouch he can sell his ideas easily. So 
students leave the conterence excited, 
aken much more by the speaker and 
how he oflered his points than by the 
issues themselves. They go home con- 
vinced by that “wondertul speaker” 
rather than the tacts. A few days pass. 
The enthusiasm somehow disappears, 
and the report brought back to campus 
tells more what happened than what 
was accomplished. 

What is the trouble? 
are too much “speaker-meetings.” They 


Conterences 


must become student meetings, with 
expert leadership. How to accomplish 
such a change? 
DECISIONS—FROM STUDENT 
GRASSROOTS ONLY 

The root of this problem may be in 
our schooling itself, which is like con- 
erence in this regard. For not many of 


our schools offer courses which actu- 


ally challenge their students. How 


many of our young people go through 
years and years of high school and col- 


| lege without having telt even once the 


excitement of lite in the teaching pro- 
cess? Perhaps students themselves can- 
not do much about that. 

jut insotar as our educational in- 


Fsututions lack the willingness or abil- 
ity to prepare youth for participation 
) in great life issues, it may be necessary 


to nd power in a voluntary movement 
to awaken youth with facts for action. 
The social value of our Student Chris- 


uan Association Movement depends on 


how it helps youth, once challenged, 


}to think and to act in the social sphere 


ot direct and constructive action. We 
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ADVANCE STUDY, 


REAL ASSEMBLY 


must not only prevent students trom 
tollowing the wrong path, but prepare 
them for participation, powertul and 
direct, in the designing of that lite 
which lies ahead otf us. Unless it does 
that, the SCAM itself becomes an aca- 
demic institution! 

So, although we may need speakers 
to challenge interest on issues, we 
should not use them to offer students 
(all unprepared) specific solutions for 
such issues. The conference or move- 
ment must provide incentive—in addi- 
tion to that borne by the challenge it- 
seli—to keep work in groups going on 
until students themselves provide final 
proposals in the direction of a solution. 

What am I getting at? I hope that 
preparation tor the coming National 
Student 
Association Movement may be thorough 


Assembly of the Christian 
and real. There are suggestions how 
that may take place. 

THe INTERCOLLEGIAN (September, 
1945) published the “NICC Circle of 
Faith and Action: Program Priorities 
1945-1946.’ That issue of this magazine 
deserves caretu! reading in preparation 
tor the Assembly. Criticism of work 
already done should be permitted with- 
out under-estimating what been 
accomplished. But everyone who identi- 
hes himself with the SCAM must teel 
double responsibility: toward our mem- 
bership, and also toward public opin- 
ion and action in America and in the 
world. There should be student-initi- 


DR. MAX WOLFF, scholar of the social sci- 
ences and formerly of Germany, is one of the 
“recent gains in American civilization.” He 
has been close to the SCA Movement in the 
Rocky Mountain Region and the Estes Park 
Conferences. What he says in this article is 
of such basic truth that THE INTERCOLLEG- 
IAN hopes its readers will take his words to 
heart, and further, that they will write let- 
ters (of about 300 words) for publication on 
these and other proposals for making the 
coming meeting a REAL Assembly. 


ated proposals for a definite program 
structure, ready for action next Janu- 
ary. 

Thus certain issues of timeless interest 
—which most probably won't find a 
solution within the next few weeks 
should become issues of work, thought, 
and discussion for every local student 
group all Student 
headquarters should prepare exact bib- 


over the country. 
llographies, chosen by experts whose 
judgment and impartiality can be 
trusted. There must be a variety of 
helds, also. 


IDEAS—AND DISCUSSION— 
PRECEDE THE ASSEMBLY 

Take as an example, in the field ot 
world relatedness, the tuture of colonial 
peoples: in every group there will be 
some members whose interest in this 
issue can be aroused. These can be 
asked to form a special work group, 
preparing papers to be discussed on 
campus among the 
group and 


members ot this 


their “local Association. 
Enough members and enough faculty 
people might qualify on each campus, 
so that two or three would go to the 
Assembly representing the thinking ot 
These should be 


elected as a result of the special qual- 


the whole campus. 


ity of their work done in this discus- 
sion. 

It students themselves—not just their 
elders—have well-developed views and 
proposals it will be easy to interest the 
press and radio in their well-prepared 
discussions. This sort of give-and-take 
preparation makes the Assembly—or 
any conterence—a different thing. It 
becomes a real part of “movement.” 

Ideas expressed here are said only 
to be helpful. The author would be 
grateful to hear (through THe INTeEr- 
COLLEGIAN) reactions from students 
and taculty leaders as to these ideas, 
and other proposals which may make 
the January, 1947 NICC Assembly a 
deeply meaningful student occasion. 


15? 


Buddhist priest and Chinese student: on 
steps to a new day? 


Cs. A Chinese should write 
this article. IT am neither a_ political 
scientist who ought to know some- 
thing about the situation, nor a jour- 
nalist who can write about it even if 
he doesn’t. All I know is that it is a 
delicate business for any foreigner to 
describe another country and make po- 
litical predictions. It’s like predicting 
what Ogden Nash is going to find to 
rhyme with “chimney.” 

The situation in China is complex, 
uncertain, with strong tendencies to- 


ward democracy,’ and tendencies away 


from it. The best I can do is to present 
evidence on both sides and let you do 
the prophesying. 


The Dark Side: Factors against 
Democracy 


Religious Conservatism. Historically 
the dominant Confucian viewpoint has 
been conservative. P. C. Hsu was con- 
vinced that Confucianism could be 
either a progressive or conservative 
force, contending that once when Con- 


! By democracy here I mean not any partic- 
ular political structure, certainly not any west- 
ern mode! but rather a way of doing things, a 
practical oelitical philosophy, an emphasis, 
even a mood; a predilection for working trom 
the people up rather than trom government 
down, a concern for civil liberties and the 
rights of minorities, a sense of responsibilit¥ on 
the part of the people and a sense of steward- 
ship on the part of government officials who 
consider that they are of the people, directly o: 
indirectly appointed by the people, responsible 
to them and in office to serve their best in- 


terests.—A.T.R. 
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hina’s Chances 
Democracy 


by ANDREW T. ROY 


(On furlough from Student Work in China) 


tucian scholars were out of power, the 
movement's influence was all for re- 
form and progress. But the movement 
has been mainly interested in order 
rather than change. Confucius thought 
in terms of a benevolent paternalistic 
monarchy, where each person respect- 
fully did his duty, governing came from 
the top down, and the character and 
influence of the prince were the domi- 
nant factor in achieving any social har- 
mony. Ethically Confucius emphasized 
many social virtues which any democ- 
racy would do well to cultivate. But 
his system is too static, his emphasis too 
aristocratic and feudal to meet the needs 
of a modern democracy. 

Illiteracy. Difficulties of the Chinese 
written language, and the enormous 
financial burden of any universal com- 
pulsory education mean, probably, con- 
tinuance for years of widespread illit- 
eracy. With the majority of the people 
not reading the papers or listening to 
the radio, the political field is left easily 
to the wealthy or powerful. A tradition- 
al lethargy among the common people 
makes them think that problems of 
government are beyond them. 

War Controls. War has lengthened 
the period of party control and _ tute- 
lage, and delayed granting to the people 
the full political rights envisaged in Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s plan. The entrenched 
party obviously would like to retain a 
large portion of that power (not an 
unusual phenomenon). Its leadership is 
ideologically committed to democracy, 
but many of its officials, military officers 


and police were trained in Germany. 
Italy or Japan. These men gave 
allegiance to regimes there (they could 
not have held their jobs if they had), 
but undoubtedly many were infected 
with Axis attitudes and methods of 
social control. 

Such war controls are nothing new 
in China. Her experience with period; 
ot disunion since the 1911 revolution 
has always put a high premium on na. 
tional unity—wherein totalitarian prac 
tices are overlooked or easily excused 


Further, in total war military con. 


trol becomes increasingly totalitarian, 
healthy democratic criticism being eas 
ily mistaken for fifth-column activity. 
Thought control has consequently crep 
into China, though the wonder ts tha 
there has not been more. 

The “best people” often support such 
controls. The Chinese official 


are tempted to rule by fiat rather thar 


finest 


waste time with slow democratic meth 
ods. Even in the cooperative movemen 
there is a bank-government tendency t 
control from above, endangering basi 
principles of cooperation. The continua 
presence of Communism, with its own 
army and special area, adds_ further 
point to stable conservatism. Moreover 
there is evidence that a secret politica 
and military organization still exists 
committed more to party interest tha 
to the tour treedoms. 

Lagging Liberalism. The universities 
formerly strongholds of democrati 
ideas and demonstrations, are just nov 
rather quiet, subdued by war-time cof 
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rrols and the economic problems of in- 
Jation. The same preoccupation marks 
labor movements and organized tarm- 
ers groups weakened by war losses in 
oun industrial centers, and by milt- 
tary conscription of youth. Such phe 
nomena are characteristic of a national! 
var-weariness. There its attention large- 
ly to re-migration and economic. re 
habilitation among the masses. 

These and other tactors taken to 
wether secm to make chances tor de- 
nocracy extremely poor; as poor, say, 
js Britains chances tor survival atter 
Dunkirk . . 


certain! Lets see evidence On the other 


_ and, let us say, about as 


side. 


The Bright Side: Sign-posts to 
Democracy 

Traditional Good Sense. "ver since 
the prolonged controversy between fol- 
lowers of Mo Tzu and tollowers of 
Confucius and Mencius, and probably 
hetore, there has been public concern 
and demand tor open discussion of mat- 
ters of high policy. Similar is “tea-shop 
ustice,” calling upon juries of bystand- 
ers to determine equity and settle dis- 
putes peaceably. This means a demo- 
cratic confidence that most matters can 
be arbitrated, that many minds, _par- 
ticularly disinterested ones, are wiser 
than one or two, and that there exist 
public standards and a public conscience 
to which appeal can be made. 

Chinese also have a lively sense of 
humor; and dictatorships find few ob- 
stacles more discouraging than this na- 
tional trait. 

Equality and Individualism. There is 
remarkably little caste or hereditary 
class division in China. Economic dis- 
tinctions do exist—rich and poor, land- 
lords and tenants—with the same prob- 
lems we find in America. But a poor 
boy, if he can secure an education and 
demonstrate his ability, finds no im- 
passable obstacle between him and the 
highest posts in the nation. This ts 
democracy too. 

Further, the common man has _ prac- 
tical economic sense and -selt-reliance. 
He has an instinctive individualism, 
and resents bureaucratic control. Such 
individualism indeed, and accompany- 
ing freedom of criticism, often make 
China seem “a pile of sand” rather 
than an organism. But that self-respect 
involves a 


dignified COUTTESY, tace- 


SAVING for the other person as well as 
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tor yourself. These traits make tor or- 


derly (if sometimes slow) process, fatal 
to either dictatorial control on the one 
hand or cringing obedience on the 
other. 

Guilds and Clubs. 
China has had 


people's organizations: economic and 


For generations 
numerous voluntary 
cratt guilds, provincial societies, fra- 
ternal and secret organizations. These 
have provided training in democratic 
group procedures, and in times of op- 
pression have served as bases tor or- 
ganizing revolt. 

The Right to Object. The duty of 
revolt is written into China’s political 
philosophy. Even in Contucian  tradi- 


tion, when government ceases to do the 
will of heaven or serve the people, u 
is to be overthrown. Throughout Chi 
nas history there has been a popular 
scorn tor dictators and tyrants. Officials 
with an eve lor a lasting niche in ther 
nation’s hall of tame are well aware ot 
this tact. 

Coupled with this instinct of treedom 
has always been a prejudice against the 
military in peacetime. The scholar or 
scientist has tar more prestige than the 
industrial or commercial magnate or 
military leader. For years China's schol 
ars and scientists have exerted a liberal 
democratic influence—in part because 

(Continued on page 164) 


“We, Chinese students, 


are striving... 


To Students in America 


99 


We extend to you, friends of America, our deepest appreciation of 
your help extended to us during the war.... 

Today, when the world is entering an era of peace and unity and 
when China is on the threshold of democracy and independence, we 
Chinese students in Shanghai of universities and middle schools, are 


striving for the following demands: 


1. That international friendship be strengthened and world peace 
be guaranteed in accordance with the spirit and principles laid down 
in the Potsdam and San Francisco Conferences. 

2. That a government based on democratic principles, participated 


in by all parties and all classes of Chinese people, should be established 


in China. 


3. That the rotten political system and reactionary feudalistic ele- 
ments in China should be abolished... . 
4. That Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three People’s Principles should im- 


mediately and actually be executed. 


5. That the educational system should completely be reformed afd 
improved; that freedom of speech, assembly, belief, and publication, 


etc., should be guaranteed. 


We hope that in the future we can have mutual help as we believe 
that the principles, the students of America and China are fighting for, 


are same in spirit. 


(This letter is dratted in a hurry in order to catch up the leave of one of our American 


friends to the States. We request her to bring this mess ive to you in order to let you know 


our growing sense of appreciation and gratitude. And we hope that we can have close com- 


munications and contacts in the future when we shall give detailed reports about our activities 


and attitudes. ) 


Yours, 


SHANGHAI CHRISTIAN STUDENTS UNION 
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WFEDY met in London, November, 1945. Here 
is the American delegation, at work on a 
conference issue. Russell Jones (seated at the 
head table’s head, his back to you) re- 
turned to the USA in late December, just in 
time to graduate from Virginia Union Uni- 
versity. 


New Initials, New World Opportunity 


Our NICC delegate to the November conference in London of the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY to you) speaks out for it. 


by RUSSELL M. JONES 


H AVING GIVEN YOU a descriptive pic- 


ture of the World Youth Conterence 
in the December issue ot THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN, I turn to the task of inter- 
preting it. Certainly the significance of 
the meeting itself, plus the fact that our 
Movement saw fit to send a delegate, 
make certain implications interesting. 

In the first place there was the rep- 
resentativeness of the conference. The 
600 delegates and observers at London 
came from many varied backgrounds 
and cultures, political, religious, eco- 
nomic and otherwise. There were So- 
cialists, Democrats, Communists, Re- 
publicans. They represented colonies, 
capitalistic 


colony-holding countries, 


countries, dominions. Among them 
were Christians, Mohammedans, Bud- 
dhists, and others. Such diversity pre- 
sents the Student Christian Movement 


with some questions. 


UNITY VS. UNANIMITY 

One of the outstanding differences at 
the conference arose from political ide- 
ology. To the majority the conterence 
and its outcome—the World Federation 
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of Democratic Youth—find their pow- 
er only in politics. The emphasis was 
on the purely political approach to the 
problems of the world. It was only a 
minority of us who believed that last- 
ing peace must be based on the worth 
and dignity of spiritual values. 

As Penry Jones of the British Stu- 
dent Christian Movement accepted ot- 
hee as one of the tour Vice-Chairmen 
of the WFDY, he expressed very clear- 
ly the minority view on this matter. 
His statement, which became a part of 
the permanent record otf the conter- 
ence, 1s given here in part: 

“T have the teeling that it has been 
too easily assumed that this Congress 


is unanimous. . . . It 1s unlikely that 


diverse elements should have the same. 


identical views of life. If we were cab- 
bages without brains or if we all be- 
longed to one set or part of society we 
might be unanimous quite easily. 

“T believe that we have not unant- 
mity but unity of aims. We all sincerely 
desire a representative Youth Federa- 
tion to express our views and wills. As 
a representative of Christian youth, 


there are some principles and _ convic- 
tions I retuse to surrender in the name 
of unanimity. One of these convictions 
is that Anti-Fascism is not the whole 
basis tor a World Federation of Youth. 
but that a more positive value, based on 
the noblest and highest of dignity and 
worth of mankind must be found. Af 
ter all, there 1s no reason for bettering 
conditions or helping tellow men, there 
is no need tor justice or truth, unless 
we place value upon all men. 

“Tt this conterence 1s willing tor me 
to hold these views, if it 1s ready to 
hear them expressed uncompromising 
ly and to recognize the difference which 
they express in convictions and beliets. 
| shall accept ratification. 

“It we are unanimous we do ne 
World Youth. I believe we 


all desire peace, order and a world o 


represent 


justice and truth. | am convinced of our 
joint will and unity of aim to construc 
a World Federation—but not one base 
on unanimity. 


DO WE COOPERATE FURTHER? 


As to going further in our Americat 
Student Christian part in the WFD‘, 
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the Administrative committees of both 
yM and YW National Student Coun- 
cils have already taken favorable action. 
But to second their move, here is an 
additional word as to why I feel that 
we as a Movement should lend whole- 
hearted assistance to the WFDY. 


First, this 1s a unified approach. We 
do want to see this organization make 
, contribution to winning and keeping 
the peace. As Penry Jones has said, 
there is unity of will and aim. With 
our Christian convictions we do share 
the goal of world peace, justice, and 
truth. 

Second, the WEFDY means business. 
We have done well in putting beliefs 
and principles into words. Are we now 
able to accept the WFDY challenge to 
actions commensurate with . our 
written words? Further, do we really 
believe that within the Christian ethic 
is to be found dynamic capable of giv- 
ing the right direction and force to 
this new organization? 

Third, Christians can learn here. 
lust before leaving New York tor Lon- 
don one of the training leaders said 
something like this: “We live in a 
world with Socialists, Communists, and 
all the rest. In order to have world 
order and peace, we must find ways in 
which we can work together in har- 
mony. 

Fourth, it may anite .fmerican youth. 
Our first task is to get in this country 
a national co-ordinating body which 
will be broadly representative of the 
majority of youth organizations within 
our boundaries. This can surely be 
done. With such a group, and the other 
sroups around the world that make up 
the WFDY, we can set out for com- 
mon aims of world peace through co 
operation and mutual understanding. 

This movement, the World Federa- 
ton of Democratic Youth—may_ be- 
come so big we can’t stay out of it. 
Betore that happens, let's decide to stay 
init, and make our Christian witness 
heard in its world program of youth 
political action. 


Would you spend a significant summer? 
Go to a summer student conference, 
and join one of the numerous summer 
projects sponsored by the NICC. For 
a Summer Directory, see the March 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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1,000 Students Can Be Right 


by JANE BROWN 
Washington University 


M, TRIP TO Washington tollowed 
in the wake of a great deal of thought 
and action by a group of students and 
faculty members at Washington Uni- 
versity. They were so deeply concerned 
over the control of atomic power that 
they made it their business to stir up 
the campus to find a way to influence 
Congress effectively. 

The Washington University Com- 
mittee on the Control of Atomic Ener- 
gy was formed in an all-school assem- 
bly called jointly by the Y and Student 
Senate and addressed by a well-known 
atomic scientist. After several group 
meetings to study the problem, the 
group concluded that atomic energy 
should not be thought of as a weapon 
only and that it was tutile and danger- 
ous for the USA to try and keep it 
secret. The committee decided to pre- 
sent their decision to the campus in 
the form of a petition for civilian con- 
trol immediately and UNO control as 
soon as teasible. In effect this was an 
endorsement of the McMahon _ Baill. 
Over a thousand students and taculty 
members signgd. 


Jane (standing, left) had a rousing 
send-off to Washington; Chancellor- 
Scientist Arthur Compton spoke. 


Washington University sends a repre 
sentative to Washington, D. C., to speak 
for civilian control of atomic power. 


Then, rather than mail the petition, 
it was decided to send a student to 
Washington. Funds were raised on 
campus, | was named by the commit- 
tee as their representative, and sent off 
in great style by an all-school rally at 
which our Chancellor Arthur Compton 
(the atomic scientist) spoke. 

In Washington I attended several! 
hearings of the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. The chair- 
man, Senator Brien McMahon, im- 
pressed me as an able person, and | 
like the absence of senatorial verbosity 
in his manner. He has come to every 
session of his committee since last 
October, but of other senators only two 
were present on the day of my visit. 
Mr. McMahon explained that all serve 
on other commiuttees—and read the re- 
ports of the atomic committee proceed- 
Ings. 

| took copies of the petition to the 
othces of all the senators on Mr. Me- 
Mahon’s committee, to emphasize to 
them that one thousand Washington 
University students wanted civilian 
and UNO control of atomic energy so 
much that they had raised the money 
to send me to see Congress about it. 
Senator Milliken’s response sets the pat- 
tern tor most of the other senators and 
their secretaries. Said Mr. Milliken: 
“While the hearings are going on | 
can't make a definite statement. How- 
ever, we cant let go of the secret tll 
we know the world is postured tor 
peace. We have made enough gestures, 
and it 1s up to Russia and the others 
to show their peacetul intentions.” 

[ suggested that perhaps the other 
nations would continue to be suspicious 
and aggressive while we held the su- 
preme threat. I also said that perhaps 
Russia will have the bomb very soon, 
so that all we can gain by withholding 
our secret 1s mistrust and ill-will. At 
that he said we had chatted long 
enough, and that he had work to do. 

Later I talked to an expert in the 
State Department who told me _ that 
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we are committed to turn our intorma- 
tion over to the Security Council as 
soon as a plan of inspection of all 
countries is drawn up and approved. 
This was reassuring; not a single sena- 
tor had tried to define the “adequate 
assurances of peacetul intentions.” But 
Congress may ruin the State Depart- 
ments plan, and it is necessary tor 
public opinion to back up the State 
Department and tell Congress we want 
international control. 

I came back trom Washington con- 
vinced that the leadership there is tar 
trom adequate and that it is more than 
ever up to citizens to understand the 
problems and to influence Congress. 
Mur senators and representatives do 
listen to the voters. 

Atter my return to the university, 
we had assembly at which I related 
my experiences and conclusions. Then 
an atomic scientist warned of the grave 
danger of army control of atomic en- 
ergy, and Mr. Sherwood Eddy con- 
cluded with a powerful plea for inter- 
national understanding. 

Now we are organizing panels to 
lead discussions in every organized 
group on campus, including social fra- 
ternities and veterans’ organizations. 
We are also writing to other colleges 
to impress them with the necessity for 
immediate action. 


FOOTNOTES FOR PAGE 147 


' Arranged trom Matthew. 

- Arranged from Victory by Altred 
Noyes in Poems of the New World. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

*From Sonnet for the First Christ 
mas of an Atomic Age, by Kenneth 
Boulding. Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Christmas card. 

‘From New Earth by John Oxen- 
ham, in The New Patriotism, edited by 
Clark and Gillespie. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

"From Song of the Universal by Walt 
Whitman. 

MARILYN NORTH, Northwestern 
‘49, did the sketch for our worship 
page. She is editor of the YWCA 
monthly news bulletin on her campus, 
attends Saturday classes at the Chicago 
Art Institute and hopes to qualify atter 
graduation for some field of commer- 
cial art. 

ROBERT FAIRGRAVES heads up 
WSSF affairs in the Central Region. 
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A Hearing for Cos 


(Continued from page 150) 


desertion ranging trom four months 
to five years. Some are now serving 
their second prison sentence tor the 
same offense! 

2) Almost 50‘ of all the men in 
CPS have volunteered to do work on 
“detached service.” Most have accepted 
work in mental hospitals without pay, 
to labor long hours among the mental- 
ly deficient. A’ sizable number have 
volunteered the use of their bodies, 
without pay, for experimental medical 
purposes, to undergo diseases such as 
atypical pneumonia, jaundice, malaria, 
starvation, effects of lice infestation, 
and similar “guinea pig” treatment. 
Sull another large group have been 
working on dairy farms to relieve the 
nation’s threatened milk shortage: 
since they, unlike the others, have 
worked for private employers, the Fed 
eral government has claimed all salary 
paid these men by the tarmers, receiv- 
ing, into the U.S. Treasury, as the 
latest records show, not less than $1,- 
100,000 from this source. 

3) Slightly less than 50° of CPS 
men have stayed in “base camps.” 
These camps, designed to care for our 
natural resources, are in isolated places, 
and much of the work is of a menial 
nature. Despite limitations and_ frus- 
trations, manv COs have been chal- 
lenged to rise above environment and 
make of this living situation a labora- 
tory for testing techniques in non- 
violent methods. Real personal great- 
ness is to be found among those who 
have struggled in all humility to over- 
come the vexations of such camp life. 

4) Lastly, there is a small group, 
something less 10% of all CPS. men, 
who like the first group have ac- 
tively objected to the present church- 
state arrangement, but who have 
“sweated it out” in the base camps. 
Most have requested and _ received 
transfers to one of the three govern- 
ment-operated camps of the same types, 
where it is possible for them to deal 
directly with government administra- 
tive officials. Like the first group thev 


are concerned to make of their teg; 
mony a real blow to conscription, 


Church and Conscience Look 
Ahead 


The dilemma comes, of course, y 
the point where it 1s necessary to de. 
termine next steps. The matter is the 
more disturbing because of  currep, 
proposals for another peacetime cop. 
scription. If the Church admits tha 
the State has the right to  conscripy 
men, then it must work for legislation 
less stringent than the present plan, 
procedure like that in Britain seems 
the least the Church should insist op. 
if Our nation is to continue conscrip. 
tion. Certainly religious treedom is no 
determined by the degree one is pup. 
ished for beliets. 

On the other hand, if the Church 
denies the right of the State to con: 
script men against their conscience, jt 
must make the matter clear and avoid 
al] semblance to church-state tie-up. It 
is the claim of this article that a rela. 
tively large number of men who have 
been in CPS sometime during the pag 
four years are convinced that. th: 
Church should not agree to conscrip 
tion, even on an_ alternative service 
basis. It seems to CPS men that 2 
church worthy of their loyalties wil 
at least affirm the age-old position tha 
in matters of the spirit the Church » 
supreme. When the individual 
science 1s kindled with real convictior 
on the matter of the inclusiveness o 
the family of God, the Church mus 
continue to remind our state official 
that a country such as ours, conceive: 
in religious liberty and tolerance, car 
not and must not punish, cause to hk 
ostracised or ridiculed those who lik 
their forefathers are following the ligh 
as they see it. To be sure, the individu 
has a responsibility to the State and « 
entitled to find an “alternative service, 
but the Church must not be in a pos 
tion to approve “alternative — service 


designed by the State to penalize anf 
degrade the individual and in so doin: & 


feel that freedom of religious expres 
sion has been safeguarded. The futur 
course of both Church and State 1s 
volved in decisions soon to be made. 
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We Are a World Movement 


NEWS OF THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


Edited by WINBURN T. THOMAS 


Czech Student Hospital Planned. 
4 student hospital to care for 200 stu 
dents is being started by the Czech 
sovernment. Thirty beds will be open 
to foreign students in appreciation for 
the help extended to Czech students by 
World Student Reliet in Geneva. 


Indonesian University Situation 
Confused. Because no Indonesian stu 
dents were admitted to the Emergency 
University opened in Batavia, the Re 
public opened all the universities with- 
in the area it controls (practically the 
whole of Java). Now tor the first time 
in four years it will be possible tor 
WSR to send greatly needed books and 


supplies to those students. 


German Student Morale Low. (©) 
4,500 students enrolled in the Univer- 
sity at Gottingen, 1,000 came from thi 
Eastern zone, with no possessions, and 
most with very litthe money. Employ 
ment has been tound for 370 students 
as stenographers, wood-cutters, cinema 
attendants, etc. By working two hours 
daly they carn enough to cover mint 
mum living expenses. Many ot the 
students have only the clothing they 
wear—which presents a laundry prob 
em. Boot repairing is dithcult because 
ot the shortage of nails. Subsidies are 
given by relief agencies to some stu- 
dents, 


Japanese SCM Being Reorganized. 
Even during the war, some school au- 
thorities were sympathetic toward stu 
dent Christian activities. At the Tokyo 
imperial University and Waseda Uni- 
versity (Tokyo), student Associations 
continued, with dormitories as the cen- 
ter of their activities. Thus the Chris- 
tian students in these universities were 
ready to take the lead at the war's end. 
Since the summer of 1945. “Ys” in 
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Rikkyo and Chuo Universities and 
Mei: Gakuin have been revived. Rep- 
resentatives of these associations hold 
frequent meetings with representatives 
of Tokyo Women’s Christian College, 
Tsuda College and the Imperial Wo- 
men's Medical College. Activities like- 
wise have been revived in Kyoto, Kobe, 
Wakayama and other student centers. 
400 boys and girls trom various mid. 
dle schools in Tokyo held a_ joint 
Christmas worship service. 


Indian SCM Sends Greetings. Fliz- 
abeth Pothan, who has been acting as 
General Secretary of the SCM in India, 
Burma and Ceylon during Ralla Ram’s 
absence, writes in answer to greetings 
trom USCC conveyed by Roland El- 
liott: “The past few years of war and 
suffering have brought to our country 
famine, disease, destitution in- 
creased political bitterness. We have 
realized during these terrible years out 
oneness in the WSCF .. 
desire to participate in World Student 


now we 


Relief and to play our part in the in- 
escapable task ot helping students in 
distress. And so, pray tor us, as we 
pray tor you the prayer of our Lord, 
‘Ut Omnes Unum Sint.” 


Second World Conference of Chris- 
tian Youth. A 1947 equivalent of the 
Amsterdam Youth Conference is in the 
making. representative planning 
committee will meet in Geneva shortly 
to work out the details. Francis House, 
who has been engaged in reliet work 
in Greece, will be installed in the au- 
tumn of 1946 as Conterence Secretary. 
American participation will clear 
through the office of William Keys, 
Youth Secretary of the American Com- 
mittee tor the World Council ot 
Churches. 


John R. Mott Honored by King 
Gustav. The Prince Carl Medal has 
been bestowed by the Stockholm gov- 
ernment upon Dr. John R. Mott tor 
his distinctive contributions along 1n- 
ternational and humanitarian lines. 
The medal was created by King Gustav 
in honor of the eighty-fifth birthday ot 
his brother who was formerly head ot 
the Red Cross. 


New Format for Federation News 
Sheet. Beginning with the January, 
1946 issue, the Federation News Sheet, 
now published in Geneva, 1s a six-page 
printed periodical, easier to read than 
the war-time offset format. 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 
SUMMER OF 1946 


July 30-August 6 Oxford, England 


A world conference of Christians and Jews, 
reafthrming the essential rights and obliga 
tions of man. Theme: “Freedom, justice, and 
responsibility.” About 30 delegates are ex- 
pected from the United States, several of 


whom ire to he young people. 


August 4-11 (date tentative) Havana, Cuba 


The Latin American Congress of Evangelt- 
cal Youth, sponsored by the Latin American 
Union ot Evangelical Youth. tew tra- 
ternal cle levates are to be selected to repre 


sent the United States and Canada. 


August 13-15 (date tentative) Havana, Cuba 
Conference of Evangelical Christian 
Youth of the Western Hemisphere. Dele 
gates from the United States and Canada 


Are expected to attend. 


August 9-20 Geneva, Switzerland 


World’s Student Christian Federation Gen- 
cral Committee meeting. This will be tol 
lowed by a conterenc Open to students and 
staff of SCM from all lands. 


(Date and place unknown) France 
An ecumenical conterence is planned by 
the combined French Protestant Youth 
Movements. Delegates from the United 
States are expected to attend. 
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Summer service groups under YW-YMCA 
auspices go into the hinterlands every 
summer in social service and public edu- 
cation units. The business in hand in the 
accompanying photo is a poster “Cbserve 
the Principles of Sun-Yat-Sen.” War- 
born, these summer groups have been 
so useful they will be continued. 


CHINA’S CHANCES 
(Continued from page 159) 

Western learning and science entered 
China largely through Christian demo- 
cratic channels. Students, also have had 
tor decades a tradition of initiative and 
political activity, learning parliamentary 
law and discussion in YMCA, YWCA, 
Student Movement, schools, and count- 
less conferences. Women, in all this, 
are emancipated and active: from early 
times they have occasionally appeared 
in public life. 

A Common Culture. The presence 
of one national written language (even 
spoken dialects are ironed out in war 
migrations) 1s an advantage. Group 
problems such as India taces are un- 
known, a fact making peacetul demo- 
cratic procedures more immediately 
possible. Even in the long-standing 
Kuomintang-Communist controversy, 
both parties are publicly committed to 
democracy, to be judged ultimately bv 
the people for their sincerity in_ prac- 
tice. All parties in China accept as toun- 
dation for their political thought and 
“umbrella” over their activities, the his- 
toric “Three People’s Principles” of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen; These are strongly demo- 
cratic. 

War Changes. Though fighting may 
have retarded the coming of full de- 
mocracy to China, it will leave demo- 
cratic by-products. For millions, the bit- 
ter experiences of occupation by an un- 
democratic power set high value on 
basic human treedoms. Cross-fertilizing 
effects of the great migrations to West 
China are potentially democratic, over- 
coming provincial conservatism and de- 
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Hating certain warlords. Discharged 
military men will have new, broader 
ideas of life and the world. 

Christianity. The influence of the 
Christian movement, extending in 
China tar beyond its own membership, 
is decidedly democratic. Certain aspects 
of the Roman Catholic Church and of 
several ultra-conservative Protestant 
sects, may seem to belie that fact. But 
even there, concern for the poor, and 
giving of hope and lite to underprivi- 
leged people, have democratic value. 

International Outlook. is signih- 
cant that China turned to the democra- 
cies for help in this war when she 
might have taken the apparently expe- 
dient line of least resistance to side 
with Japan, making the war a racial 
and regional one. She endured terrific 
suffering and the subtlest of pressures 
tor years, clinging to the then thin hope 
that the democracies would one day 
stand by her side. The nation and the 
Generalissimo are committed openly in 
the eyes of the world to the democratic 
road, and the momentum of these years 
cannot easily be turned aside. 

Prominent in the present government 
are hundreds of men trained in Britain, 
France, or America. Although many 
are technicians who never studied func- 
tioning democracy, they are respectful 
and emotionally committed to its prac- 
tices and liberties. In the Communist 
party, also, there are returned students 
who have analyzed Western democracy 
as well as the Soviet; their proposals are 
given wide hearing through their news- 
papers and bookstores. Though other 
parties are without power, several small 
ones have continued to exist and have 
made their criticisms and suggestions 
felt, if not accepted, through the Peo- 
ple’s Political Council. Dates have now 
been set for the holding of a national 
assembly to initiate full constitutional 
government—in some ways a testing of 
China's international sympathies. 

Such sympathies are well informed, 
too. Abrogation of unequal treaties, 
making China again a recognized and 
Important member ot the tamily of na- 
tions, makes tor an unusual sensitivity 
there to world opinion. Newspapers and 
radio broadcasts give large space to 
foreign news and editorial opinion. 
With increased communications in this 
post-war period China should be even 
more affected by the international 


winds that blow. Since “1CLALOr Ship, 
catch pneumonia easily when EX Pose, 
to dratts, China’s interest jn Worl 
opinion definitely increases her chance 
tor democracy. 

Pioneer Economy. Some claim tha 
in war the Kuomintang has so jdeng, 
hed itself with the interests of the land. 
lord class that it cannot again tree Itselj 
to become a_ progressive democrati: 
lorce. But such comments neglect th 
fact that there is a new economic da 
in China. Traditional foreign contyg) 
over much ot China’s shipping, Cus- 
toms, and industry is out, probably fo, 
good. Meanwhile, industrial coopera. 
tives and thousands of small business 
and =manutacturing concerns 
sprung up throughout tree Ching 
Normally many could not stand peace. 
time competition with larger concerns 
However, devastation has been so greg 
that tor years there is likely to be, 
“frontier.” A vast undeveloped Weg 
has been discovered, and there is need 
for economic rebuilding of large area 
recovered from Japan. There should ly 
plenty of opportunity for both individ. 
ual initiative and government planning 


WW ELL, THERE Is the evidence as | 


see it. Do your own prophesying! I for 
one believe the chances tor democracy 
are good. 

Part of the outcome is of our own 
making. We in America contribute te 
China’s chances tor democracy as we 
work tor a fuller, healthier, more in 
telligent democracy here. 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
OUR SOCIETY 


The Christian faith and its & 
lation to the great social tissue 
is a major concern of this Sem 
nary. A rich tradition in 
Ethics and the Sociology of Ri 
ligion continues under the lead 
ership of Professors Samuel ¢ 
Kincheloe and Victor Obenhau 
It is the Seminary’s purpose ©) 
train students for a vigorous ant 
understanding ministry on tt 
new social frontiers of moder 
life. Write for 1946-47 Cie 


logue. 


4. C. McGiffert, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 37, I 


—— 
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CAMPUS DATELINES 


a Large World 
ottH HADLEY, Mass.—Disturbed by 
ales from abroad that American. sol- 
jiers are disliked by certain native pop- 
jlations, Mount Holyoke 
asoned that, since education begins 


treshmen 


i home, they'd better do something. 
4n International Night Program re- 
alted. The festivities included dorm 
dinners featuring national dishes pre- 
sared by foreign-born students. pro- 
essor of the German Department 
spoke; music was provided by students 
of the French and Spanish houses. The 
“Night” was preceded by an exhibit of 
foreign art objects and wearing apparel 
which were sold on the concluding 
evening and the money sent to WSSF. 


Fditor Excoriates Sleepers 
wmHeRST, Mass.—Very recently,  stu- 
dents of Massachusetts State College 
picked up their college paper, and (if 
they turned to the editorial page) read 
an indictment of the campus attitude 
ward crucial world issues. “Our stu- 
dents show absolutely no interest. in 
world affairs,” writes the editor, and 
“we who claim we have no time to 
rad the papers, to discuss and take a 
sand on world affairs, soon will be 
shut out of our ivory towers,” and: 
“We are asleep at the switch. We are 
stagnating in our own petty pools of 
thought. We must wake up, soon.” 
(Bravo, Madam Editor! May your pen 
never lose its rapier-like quality. And, 
assuming that your charges are valid, 
may MSC students respond to your 
challenge by rising up, as one man, in 
search of wider horizons. ) 


Straws in the Frat Wind 

At Gettysburg College in Pennsyl- 
vania the Interfraternity Council voted 
to abolish Hell Week. Simultaneously 
Middlebury College in Vermont banned 
the traditional practice of hazing of 
pledges. The Student Life Committee 


at Middlebury, announcing a new In- 
terfraternity Council Constitution, indi- 


cated that fraternities in the future 


were to fit into an educational order 


and not be merely social appendages 


to the campus. 
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Religious Faith Strengthened by 
College 

MADISON, Wis.—Ot the students at the 
one-fourth 


University otf Wisconsin, 


have co-operated preparation ot, 
data on what happens to religious faith 


in college. 56% 


Yo ot those answering 
indicated that their religious beliefs had 
been unchanged by their college ex- 
periences, 24° strengthened, 13% 
weakened, and 7% unchanged. Social 
contacts, independent reading courses, 
intormal discussions, and _ increased 
church contacts were indicated as con- 
tributing to their increased faith by the 


341 students so reporting. 


Veterans Face Religion 
GAINESVILLE, F/a.—An ex-service man, 
studying at the University of Florida 
under the GI Bill of Rights, made the 
following statement in his speech class: 
When I was in the South Pacific, I 
wanted two things—a girl and a bot- 
tle. When I reached the West Coast | 
tound them easy—too easy to get, so 
judged that the situation there was ab- 
normal. But now that I’m in a so- 
called “normal” part of the United 
States I find that they are still easy— 
too easy—to get. There is something 
wrong in a civilization which has let 
down the bars as ours has. The churches 
with their program of a better way, 
have something to teach us. It behooves 
us to listen, and to discover if possible 
the relation between the God _ the 
churches teach and the God we dis- 
covered in our foxhole. 


Data on UNO 

A stimulating study program on the 
Charter of the UNO is available. It is 
tully documented, and contains chal- 
lenging questions. It would be a fine 
reterence book for a World Related- 
ness Commission. Prepared for Ro- 
tarians, but fine for use by CA’s, Church 
and other groups. Order from Rotary 
International, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 25¢ a copy. 


What’s Wrong with Education? 


PARKVILLE, Mo.—What are the ideal 
objectives of education in a democracy 
What do we mean when we talk about 
a liberal education? Should colleges be 
simply vocational schools, or should 
they aim tor the development ot the 
whole personality? These are some of 
the vital questions up tor discussion at 
the “Y” 


members of the 


in a series of meetings led by 
Park taculty. A 
“Browsing Corner,’ offering good 
books and sink-into chairs is open to 
students on Sunday atternoons, 1m- 
mediately following dinner.—FRancts 


Harris. 


Training for Leadership, N. Y. 
KEUKA PARK, N. Y.—Plans tor the Lead- 
ers Training School at Silver Bay, are 
going ahead at tull speed. This ten-day 
educational period for students of New 
York state colleges who are to carry 
campus religious responsibilities in the 
coming year, will meet June 21-July 1, 
immediately after the close of the Silver 
Bay Student Conference. The program 
is to include courses on Christian Foun- 
dations, Methods and Procedures, and 
.. The annual spring 
conference of the New York State 
Student Christian Movement will be 
held on the Keuka College campus; its 
theme, “Our Christian Heritage.”— 
WINiFRED E. WALKER. 


“Miss Ellany.” . 


Cincinnati Raises Ceiling 100°, 

CINCINNATI, Ofio.—A _ meal planned, 
cooked and served by the cabinet 
(YWCA, University of Cincinnati) 
netted $30 tor WSSF. This sum repre- 
sented the “favorable balance” atter 
costs of $15 had been paid tor a dinner 
to 60 guests. The event brought as 
guest speaker Mrs. Hilda Kock whose 
graphic tale of her experiences under 
the Friends Service Committee in war- 
wrecked Europe gave added. meaning 
to the cause of WSSF, to which UC has 
pledged, and topped, its goal of $1,000. 


From Our Ohio Reporter 
Heidelberg College and Ohio State 
(and possibly other colleges in_ this 
state) sent student representatives to 
Washington to testify before the House 
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Military Affairs Committee hearings 
on peacetime conscription. Wil- 
mington College YWCA _ cooperated 
with other campus religious organiza- 
tions in sponsoring an all-student con- 
ducted church service celebrating 
World Day of Prayer. The YW spon- 
sors a fifteen-minute morning watch 
each day on the campus. Miami 
University CA’s sponsored a Religion 
Round Table this semester with dis- 
cussions led by various religious lead- 
ers: a Mormon, a Rabbi, a Catholic 
priest, Episcopalian, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian ministers and a Christian 
Scienust reader have spoken. . The 
College of Wooster YWCA has coop- 
erated with the other religious organ- 
izations of the Big Four in sponsoring 
the annual “Week of Prayer” led this 
year by Dr. Arnold Hilmar Lowe, 
Minneapolis pastor. Chapel talks, eve- 
ning discussions, personal conferences, 
and intormal discussions 
were features of the week. . . . Hiram 
YWCA on February 19-20 sponsored a 
religious emphasis conference “Toward 
Dynamic Christian Faith” with outside 
speakers as well as student leaders.— 
LitaMAy WALKDEN. 


Work At Old Folks Home 


MCPHERSON COLLEGE, McPherson, Kan- 
sas. One of the constantly active com- 


dormitory 


missions of the SCA is the Student 
Volunteer Commission which does 
anything from packing clothes for 


overseas relief to making toys and soap 
tor the neighborhood children. Recent- 
ly a group spent Saturday morning and 
afternoon at an Old Folks’ Home, re- 
moving ashes, scrubbing floors and 
marking comforters. On Sunday morn- 
ing and evening this same group con- 
ducted deputations at the Home at 
Castleton, Kansas.—JOE UEMURA. 


Faculty-Student Discussions 
WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westmin- 
ister, Md. The SCA invited the en- 
tire student body to spend a Sunday 
evening in various faculty homes to 
discuss campus problems and_ better 
tunctioning of the SCA. Fourteen si- 
multaneous discussions were held. 


Neighborhood Parley 

Bloomdale, Ohio. The YMCAs ot 
Findlay, Ohio Northern and Bluffton 
‘colleges met recently for recreation and 
discussion. 
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Answer to Predicament. 


A Book Review 


“SEQUELS ARE just tails to 


kites which have already flown high— 
“more of the same.” When we heard 
that last year’s The Predicament of 
Modern Man, widely read in eight 
large printings, was to be followed by 
an answering volume, we confessed 
some skepticism. 

But we reckoned without the author 
of both, Elton Trueblood, who shows 
that he can not only ask questions— 
as most of us can, triumphantly—but 
give answers also. In Foundations for 
Reconstruction (Harper, ‘$1.00, out 
March 27) he does—jush-thet. And he 
does it in terms students readily own 
as their language. We might say, in 
that relation, that Dr. Trueblood came 
recently from five professorial years 
at Stanford University, to take the 
chair of philosophy at Earlham, the 
small Indiana Quaker college which 
has been doing creative things. 

What can be said as solution to our 
“predicament” today? Granting that 
Marxist materialism presents one lively 
alternative, Christian spirituality the 
only other, how are we to make rele- 
vant our inherited faith? 

Trueblood declares that: the spiritual 
life of the West has been a series of 
growing interpretations of the Hebrew- 
Christian insights best symbolized in 
the Ten Thus our 
need today, it would seem, is for a 


Commandments. 


specific application of this rich old 
tradition in acute modern terms. Tak- 
ing the Commandments one by one, 
with perceptiveness and skill, he indi- 
cates its pointed relevance for our daily 
lite and beliet—all concise, non- 
sermonic vernacular. 

A student group may well plan a 
series of discussions, chapter by chap- 
ter, on the book. For its suggestiveness 
is even more notable than its positive 
statements. Consider, for example, a 
few sentences taken at random, any 
of which might engender heated dis- 
cussion in campus groups: 

“Frequently we talk about the right 


of each man to worship Ars God. Thi 
indicates a major confusion of though; 
and a failure to rise to the level y 
true monotheism. What we should « 
is to speak of God, with no POssessiy, 
pronoun at all.” 

“Power comes not by supposing thy 
one view is as good as another, but by 
finding, in honest inquiry, what th 
objective truth seems to be, and the 
following it with stubborn courage tem, 
pered by humility. There can be x 
cutting edge that is not narrow.” 

“The real enemy is not Irreligion by 
vague religiosity. The real enemy ; 
not the Red organizer who openly op 
poses the church, but the respectabl: 
citizen who adopts a patronizing att 
tude toward the church by the gestur 
of joining it, when he has no idea 9 
genuine commitment to its gospel.” 
“There is no vital religion in th 
world today that is not sectarian an 
there cannot be.” 

“The cultivation of the uneasy cop 
science 1s a major plank in the platform 
of reconstruction. We have started tk 
task of reconstruction if we begin t 
convince men that the good conscien: 
is an invention of the Devil.” 

“In the western world we have grea 


ly overemphasized romantic courtship 


That the vigorous love produced } 
marriage can be achieved without thi 
romantic prelude is proved by the uw 
doubted success of arranged marriages 
The success comes not because tk 
couple have been ‘in love,’ but becaue 
sacramental marriage is so powerful 
human lives.” 

“Rich men can predatory, be 
merely getting rid of the rich will ng 
solve our human problem. Poor me 
can be predatory, too, and they can * 
equally cruel, as any violent revolute 
demonstrates.” 

“It is a curious paradox, but neve 
theless true, that we are more caret 
in what we say about atoms than 
are in what we say about men.” 

“There are many kinds of religut 
But there is one kind of religion whit 
has proved itself able to make ne 
men and to inspire and support net 
societies. It is the religion which kno 
only one absolute and that is the kis 
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of love which makes men care so deep- 
ly for thei neighbors, whoever they 
wre, that the) teel their neighbors’ sutf- 
rings as their own. | 
Do these passages suggest some of 
he fire that glows in Trueblood’s new 
hook? Several months ago these pages 
hore an appeal that students buy and 
ead “thin, dollar books on religion.” 

Here’s a prime example. 
J.O.N. 


Me Reserve Shelf 


Prayers OF THE FREE Spirit. Edited by 
Stephen Hale Fritchman. ¢ Woman's 
Press, N. Y. $1.00.) 

OF STUDENT Prayers. By Jack 
Finegan. (Association Press, N.Y. 
$1.50.) 

Two volumes of present-day prayers 
that breathe the 
touched by spiritual sensitivity. The 
former is culled from the truits of dis- 
ciplined thought and expression of au- 
thentic voices in religious and_ other 
public leadership; the latter represents 
the distillation of one man’s success in 


lite of modernity 


interpreting the mood and method of 
prayer to college students. 

While Finegan’s Book of Student 
Prayers will attract student attention 
because it is sO germaine to their in- 
terests, Fritchman’s Prayers of the Free 
Spirit will be more satisfying to the 
mature leader of worship and will have 
more general usefulness. Both volumes 
are supplements to, not supplanters of, 
the great collections of prayers of the 
ages. 


THose oF THE Way. By Willard L. 

Sperry. 

“What is religion?” asks Dean Sper- 
ry. “It is a way. What is Christianity? 
tis a way. Who and What is Christ? 
He is the way.” In this series of medi- 
tatons Dean Sperry deals freshly with 
the timeless struggle for spiritual clar- 
ity and simplicity. He marks the peren- 
nal pitfalls and accents the joy of way- 
faring; he challenges those who would 
be followers of the Way to rediscover 
the implications of their calling in a 
world torn by two global wars in a 
generation, and to bring forth “works 


meet for repentance.” 
H.B.1. 


APRIL, 


1946 


Of Men, Cattle and 


Restoration 

The Brethren Service Committee is 
providing shipboard attendants for the 
livestock which UNRRA is taking to 
the devastated countries of Europe. The 
program involves about 200,000 head 
of stock, in freighter shipments moving 
regularly until the end of 1946. The 
animals will help replace the milk-pro- 
ducing aud draft animals of Europe. 

To care for these animals enroute, 
and thus aid in the rehabilitation of 
Poland, Greece, Italy, Yugoslavia and 
other countries, about 8,000 men are 
needed. Men receive $150 and expenses 
tor each trip of about eight-weeks’ 
duration. Shore leave of about 5 days 
is given at the port of debarkation. 
Men of experience with livestock or 
farming, of good Christian character 
and over eighteen years of age, are 
desired. Apply to United Church Serv- 
ice Center, New Windsor, Maryland. 


Summer Courses 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Under the Columbia University 
Summer Session 


July 8 to August 16, 1946 


Three-week terms: July 8 to 26, and 
July 29 to August 16 


Religious Education: 
William C. Bower: Emergent Problems 
Mildred Eakin: Method with Children 
Harrison S. Elliott: Personal Counsel- 
ling 
Wesner Fallaw: Church Education 
Paul Irwin: Leadership in Religious 
Education 


William S. Hockman: Audio-Visual 
Aids 

Clarence Shedd: Religion in Higher 
Education 


and others 


Bible, Ethics, Philosophy, Theology: 
E. E. Aubrey, R. E. E. Harkness, 
John Knox, J. T. McNeill, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Liston Pope, Samuel Terrien, 
Paul Tillich, and others 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Conference for 
Ministers and Religious Workers 
July 15 to August 9 


Address: 


Director of Summer Courses 
Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway 
New York 27, N. Y. 


The 
School of Religious 
Education 


of the 


Hartford Seminary 
Foundation 


non-sectarian imstitution for the 
protessional traiming of Directors of 


Religious Education. 


Russell Henry Stafford, M.A., D.D., 
S.T.D., LL.D., President 


Ross Wells, M.A., PuH.D., 


George 
Dean 


The lecture halls, dormitories and the 
library of 150,000 volumes of the Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation constitute 
the physical equipment. The faculties 
of the Hartford School of Religious 
Education, Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary and the Kennedy School ot Mis- 
sions, between thirty and forty schol- 
ars, comprise the teaching force. 


Graduation with a Bachelor's degree 
from an accredited College or Teach- 
er’s College required for entrance. En- 
rollment limited. 


Degree of Master of Arts awarded upon 
successful completion of two vears of 
study in the fields of: 

Old and New Testament 

Principles and Methods of 

Education 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Church History 

Christian Philosophy 


Expenses low. A few scholarships are 
vacant for next year and loan funds 
are available to satisfactory full-time 
students. 


For further imformation, catalog and 
descriptive pamphlets, address: 


Secretary, Hartford School of 
Religious Education 
55 Elizabeth Street 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 
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